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Ei NATIONAL Constitution’ of Communist China, 

passed by the First All-China People’s Congress Sep- 
tember 20, 1954, has a special significance over and 
above the usual importance attached to any new na- 
tional constitution of a major nation. It reflects the 
new, overall political line of a China heading toward 
socialism; it includes a number of basic changes in the 
governmental structure; it reveals the Peking Govern- 
ment’s design to win greater support from certain so- 
cial groups, such as workers, youth, and women; it 
repudiates the principle of division of power among 
the executive, the legislative, and the judiciary, which 
was the foundation of previous Chinese constitutions.’ 

One point that should be mentioned at the beginning 
Dr. Chao is at present Visiting Fellow and Telluride Scholar 
with the India Program, Cornell University. For the past five 
years he was a Research Associate doing work on contem- 
porary China at Harvard University and the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. 


1 The Chinese text appears in Hua-ch’iao jih-pao (China 
Daily News), New York, September 29-October 6, 1954. The 
English text is not available at this writing. 

2 Among the more important of these are the following: 
Hsien-fa ta-kang (Principles of Constitution), promulgated 
in the last years of the Ch’ing Dynasty (Aug. 27, 1908); 
Chung-hua min-kuo lin-shih yiieh-fa (Provisional Constitution 
ef the Republic of China), promulgated by the Council of 
Representatives of the Provisional Government on March 11, 
1912; Chung-hua min-kuo hsun-cheng shih-ch’i yiieh-fa (Pro- 
visional Constitution of the Republic of China for the Period 
of Political Tutelage), promulgated by the National Govern- 
ment of the KMT on June 1, 1931; Chung-hua min-kuo 
hsien-fa (Constitution of the Republic of China), promul- 
gated by the Nationalist Government on Jan. 1, 1947; Chung- 
hua jen-min kung-ho-kuo chung-yang jen-min cheng-fu tsu- 
chih-fa (Organic Law of the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China), passed by the First Session 
of the CPPCC on Sept. 27, 1949; and the Common Program, 
also passed by the CPPCC in Sept. 1949, which served as the 
basic policy guide until the promulgation of the Constitution 
in 1954. English texts of the above, except the last item, 
are available as appendices in Far Eastern Governments and 


is that the Chinese Communists, like their counterparts 
in other countries, have quite a different concept of law 
and its status and role in the State than those who are 
educated in the Western parliamentarian and liberal 
tradition. To the Communist Party, law is an instru- 
ment of the government to facilitate the realization of 
its policies and to suppress those forces that obstruct 
such policies. The idea that law should be above poli- 
tics and independent of the will of the executive branch 


is foreign to or frowned upon by the Party. Thus the 


actual interpretation and application of many clauses 
in the Constitution may be very different from what 
Occidental jurists would expect, particularly aspects 
concerning the traditional freedoms of an individual 
such as those enjoyed in a Western democracy like 
Great Britain. 

In November 1952, a Committee on the Drafting 
of a National Constitution was set up under the juris- 


Politics, by Paul Linebarger, Djang Chu, and Ardath Burks 
(New York: Nostrand Co., 1954, pp. 544-579). An English 
text of the Common Program appears in The Common Pro- 
gram and Other Documents, Peking: Foreign Language Press, 
1950, 44 pp. For a discussion of these constitutions and their 
history, see Ch’ien Tuan-sheng, The Government and Politics 
of China, Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1950, 526 pp. 
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diction of the Central People’s Government Council, 
which was the highest government organ. Its 33 mem- 
bers, headed by Mao Tse-tung, include 19 Commu- 
nists (all members of the Central Committee) and 14 
non-Communist leaders such as Soong Ching-ling, Li 
Chi-shen, Ma Yin-ch’u, Kuo Mo-jo, and Shen Yen- 
ping (Mao Tun). In June 1954, the Committee pre- 
pared a Draft Constitution which was based on a pre- 
liminary version presented to them by the Central 
Committee of the Chinese Communist Party (CCP). 
The CCP, not the Drafting Committee, was the origin- 
ator of the Constitution, and the Party wishes to claim 
the credit for the fundamental law of the land. 

The preliminary version was discussed, between 
March 23 and June 11, 1954, not only by the Drafting 
Committee, but by a number of Government, Party, 
military, and popular bodies at various levels. It was 
reported that more than 8,000 persons participated in 
these discussions and about 5,900 suggestions were 
made for the improvement of the preliminary draft. 
After taking these suggestions into consideration, the 
30th Session of the Central People’s Government Coun- 
cil passed the Draft Constitution on June 14, 1954, and 
made it public on the following day. 

The Draft Constitution was then discussed by the 
various political parties, government organs, military 
units, and mass organizations for further revision. In 
Hupeh province alone (out of 26 provinces) more 
than 500,000 persons reportedly were organized to pub- 
licize and explain the Draft Constitution to the rural 
inhabitants, Within two weeks of the publication of its 
text, more than 400,000 copies were sold by the Hsin- 
hua (New China) Book Store in Peking.® 

Leaders of the “coalition parties” and leading mass 
organizations all made statements supporting the Draft 
Constitution. This was intended to show its wide 
popular support. The final revised version which con- 
tains only a few minor changes from the Draft Con- 
stitution was presented to and approved by the 1,197 
Deputies of the First National People’s Congress (Ti 
i-chien ch’iian-kuo tai-piao tai-hui) on September 20, 
1954. 


Principles of the Constitution 
The Preamble of the Constitution states that: 


“The Chinese people, after more than 100 years of 
heroic struggle, at last, under the leadership of the 
Chinese Communist Party, achieved in 1949 the great 
victory of the people’s revolution against imperialism, 
feudalism, and bureaucratic capitalism. The 
people’s democratic system or the new democratic sys- 
tem of the People’s Republic of China ensures the es- 
tablishment of a prosperous and happy socialistic society 


3 Hua-ch’iao jih-pao ( China Daily News) “New York, 
July 6, 1954, p. 6. 
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through a peaceful path and the elimination of exploi- 
tation and poverty. 

“From the founding of the People’s Republic of China 
to the realization of a socialistic society is a transitional 
period. The overall task of the state during the transi- 
tional period is to realize, step by step, national social- 
ization of industry and, step by step, to complete the 
socialist transformation of agriculture, handicrafts and 
capitalist industry and commerce, . . . 

“The people of our nation, in their great struggle to 
establish the People’s Republic of China, have formed 
a broad people’s democratic united front, including the 
various democratic classes, democratic parties, and pop- 
ular organizations, under the leadership of the Chinese 
Communist Party. . . .” 

It is interesting to compare these principles with those 
in the Common Program, which was drafted by the 
Chinese People’s Political Consultative Conference 
(CPPCC) in September 1949 when the Chinese Com- 
munists had just taker. over the Chinese mainland, The 
Preamble of the Common Program states that: 

“The Chinese People’s Democratic Dictatorship is the 
state power of the People’s Democratic United Front 
of the Chinese work‘ng class, peasantry, petty bour- 
geoisie, national bourgeoisie, and other patriotic demo- 
cratic elements based on the alliance of workers and 
peasants and led by the working class. The Chinese 
People’s Political Consultative Conference, composed 
of the representatives of the Communist Party of China, 
all democratic parties and groups, people’s organiza- 
tions, all areas, People’s Liberation Army, all national 
minorities, overseas Chinese, and other patriotic demo- 
cratic elements, is the form of organization of the 
Chinese People’s Democratic United Front. 

“The People’s Republic of China is a State of New 
Democracy, that is, People’s Democracy. This Republic 
carries out the People’s Democratic Dictatorship led 
by the working classes and all nationalities in China. 
This Republic opposes imperialism, feudalism, and 
bureaucratic capitalism and strives for the independence, 
democracy, peace, unification, prosperity, and strength 
of China” (Article 1). 

Although the Constitution is said to have been “based 
on and developed from the 1949 Common Program of 
the CPPCC” (Preamble) and reiterates such phrases 
as “the people’s democratic system of the People’s Re- 
public of China is the system of new democracy” and 
“a broad people’s democratic united front,” there are 
a number of significant differences between these sta- 
tutes. (1) In the Constitution the success of the Chinese 
revolution is attributed explicitly to the “leadership of 
the Communist Party of China” (in the united front), 
while in the Common Program the CCP was listed as 
one of the forces (among other democratic parties) 
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that formed the united front. (2) “Socialistic transfor- 
mation”* now takes the place of “anti-imperialism, anti- 
feudalism, ard anti-bureaucratic capitalism” as the goal 
and basic policy; the latter goal is considered as bas- 
ically accomplished. (3) The Preamble of the Con- 
stitution ends with praise of the “unbreakable friend- 
ship between China and the great U.S.S.R. as well as 
the various “people’s democracies.” The Soviet Union 
was not mentioned in the Preamble of the Common 
Program, but was listed among “all the peace-loving 
and freedom-loving countries and peoples” of the world 
and in the category of allies of the People’s Republic 
of China (Article 11). (4) The Preamble of the Con- 
stitution still uses the phrase “people’s democratic united 
front,” maintaining that the united front will continue 
its function during the transitional stage, but no longer 
reiterates the components of the united front, which 
the Common Program listed as “the working class, the 
peasantry, revolutionary servicemen, intellectuals, the 
petty bourgeoisie, the national bourgeoisie, national min- 
orities, overseas Chinese, and patriotic democratic ele- 
ments” (Article 13). The Constitution now reads: “the 
people’s democratic united front of the various demo- 
cratic classes, democratic parties, and popular organ- 
izations.” The Preamble of the Constitution defines the 
nature of the political system of Communist China as 
“a people’s democratic country led by the working class 
and based on the foundation of a worker-peasant alli- 
ance,” whereas the definition of the social structure 
“in the Soviet Constitution (promulgated in 1936 and 
amended in June 1950) is that “The Soviet Union is 
a socialist state of workers and peasants” (Article 1). 


The Economic System 

Following the overall policy of stepping up the pro- 
cess of socialization, the Constitution stipulates that 
“the People’s Republic of China, relying on state or- 
gans and socia! forces, through socialist industrializa- 
tion and socialist transformation, ensures the elimina- 
tion, step by step, of the system of exploitation and 
the establishment of a socialist society” (Article 4). 
However, the transitional nature of the present eco- 
nomic system is seen in the following articles: 

(1) capitalist ownership is still retained as one of 
the four major forms of economy (Article 5) ;* 


the transitional state,” which is also called the general line 
of the state, see the writer's study, Some Current Political De- 
velopments in Communist China, Center for International 
Studies, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
March 1954, pp. 31-36. 

5 See Liu Shao-ch’i, “Report on the Draft Constitution of 
the People’s Republic of China,” September 15, 1954, in 
Hua-ch’iao jih-pao (China Daily News), September 29, 1954, 
p. 3. 

6 The four forms of economy of China listed in the Draft 
Constitution (Article 5) are: state economy or people’s econ- 
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(2) peasants’ rights to land ownership and other 
means of production are pr .ected by law (Article 8) ;* 

(3) the state protects ownership rights of capital- 
ists on their means of production and other capital 
(Article 10). 

On the other hand, these rights are qualified by 
further provisions: 

(1) “The state adopts a policy of utilization, re- 
striction, and transformation toward capitalist industry 
and commerce” (Article 10) ; 

(2) “the state, for the public interest and needs, 
may purchase, requisition or nationalize land and other 
means of production in accordance with the provisions 
of the law” (Article 13) ; ; 

(3) “the state prohibits anyone from utilizing pri- 
vate property to undermine public interests” (Article 
14) ; 

(4) “the state, in accordance with the law, deprives 
feudal landlords and bureaucratic capitalists of political 
rights for a specified period; at the same time, it pro- 
vides them with a way to live, in order to enable them 
to reform themselves by work into citizens who earn 
their livelihood by their own labor.” (Article 19) ; 

(5) “the state adopts a policy of limiting and grad- 
ually eliminating the rich peasant economy” (Article 
8). 

It may be noted here that in 1950 Liu Shao-ch’i 
publicly announced that “the policy adopted by us of 
preserving a rich peasant economy is of course not a 
temporary but a long-term policy.”* This serves to il- 
lustrate that many other expedient and compromising 
measures of the CCP may be changed when they no 
longer appear to be needed. 

The economic system as laid down in the Constitu- 
tion is transitional in nature as compared with that 
of the Soviet Constitution, which provides that “the 
economic foundation of the Soviet Union is socialism 
omy; cooperative economy; individual economy; and capitalist 
economy. The Common Program of 1949 stipulated that “The 
state shall coordinate and regulate state-owned economy, co- 
operative economy, individual economy of peasants and handi- 
craftsmen, private capitalist economy, and state capitalist econ- 
omy. ...” (Article 26). 

7 The Soviet Constitution (Article 7) provides that “The 
common enterprises of collective farms and cooperative or- 
ganizations, with their livestock and implements, the products 
of the collective farms and cooperative organizations, as well 
as their common buildings, constitute the common, socialist 
property of the collective farms and cooperative organizations. 
Every household in a collective farm, in addition to its basic 
income from the common, collective-farm enterprise, has for its 
personal use a small plot of household land and, as its per- 
sonal property, a subsidiary husbandry on the plot, a dwelling 
house, livestock, poultry, and minor agricultural implements 
~—-in accordance with the rules of the agricultural arte.” 

8 Liu Shao-ch'i, “On the Agrarian Reform Law of June 
1950,” The Agrarian Reform Law of the People's Republic 
of China, Peking: Foreign Language Press, 1953, p. 75. 
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and the socialist ownership of the instruments and 
means of production, firmly established as a result of 
the liquidation of capitalism, the abolition of private 
ownership of the instruments and means of production, 
and the elimination of the exploitation of man by 
man” (Article 4). The Soviet Constitution (Article 5) 
allows only two forms of economy, that based on state 
property and that based on cooperative and collective- 
farm property. The economy of mainland China seems 
to be developing toward these two forms of the Soviet 
Union. 


Government and Administration 

The legal residue of government power is invested 
in the people’s congresses at various levels (Article 2). 
The' National People’s Congress, which is “the supreme 
organ of state power” (Article 21) and “the sole 
executor of legislative power of the state” (Article 22), 
is elected by delegates from (1) the provincial people’s 
congresses, (2) class-A municipalities,’ (3) autonomous 
areas (composed of national minorities), (4) military 
forces, and (5) overseas Chinese (Article 23). The Na- 
tional People’s Congress has the following functions 
(Article 27) : 

(a) to amend the Constitution; 

(b) to enact laws; 

(c) to supervise the application of the Constitution; 

(d) to elect the Chairman and Vice-Chairman of 
the People’s Republic of China; 

(e) to approve the Premier of the State Council, 
according to the recommendation of the Chairman, and 
to approve the personnel of the State Council accord- 
ing to the recommendation of the Premier; 

(f) to approve the appointment of the Vice-Chair- 
man and members of the National Defense Committee, 
according to the recommendation of the Chairman (of 
the People’s Republic of China, who is concurrently 
the Chairman of the Defense Committee) ; 

(g) to elect the president of the Supreme People’s 
Court; 

(h) to appoint the Procurator-General ; 

(i) to decide on the national economic plan; 

(j) to examine and approve the national budget 
and accounting; 

(k) to approve the setting up of provinces, auton- 
omous areas, and class-A municipalities; 

(1) to decide on general amnesties; 


(m) to decide on the question of war and peace; 
and 
(n) to exercise other functions which are deemed 


appropriate by the National People’s Congress. 
The Congress is also empowered to dismiss the follow- 


9 Municipalities directly controlled by the Central Gov- 
ernment, 


ing top government officials: Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman of the People’s Republic; Premier, Vice- 
Premiers, ministers, chairmen of the committees in the 
central government and their secretaries-general ; vice- 
chairmen and members of the Defense Committee; 
head of the People’s Supreme Court and the Procur- 
ator-General. 

During the recess of the Congress, the Standing 
Committee’® exercises the following functions (Article 
31): 

(a) to conduct the election of delegates to the Na- 
tional People’s Congress; 

(b) to convene the Congress; 

(c) to interpret laws; 

(d) to enact decrees; 

(e) to supervise the work of the State Council, the 
Supreme People’s Court, and the Procurator-General ; 

(f) to nullify the resolutions and orders of the State 
Council ; 

(g) to change or nullify the unsuitable resolutions 
of the state power organs at the provincial, autonomous 
area or class-A municipality levels; 

(h) to decide on the appointment and dismissal of 
the Vice-Premier, ministers, chairman of committees, 
and their secretaries-general during the recess of the 
National People’s Congress; 

(i) to appoint or dismiss the deputy head of the 
Supreme People’s Court; 

(j) to appoint or dismiss the deputy Procurators- 
General; 

(k) to decide on the appointment or dismissal of 
plenipotentiary eavoys to foreign ountries; : 

(1) to decide on the 1 itific 1 or abrogation of 
treaties; 

(m) to pass on the rank or title of military officers 
and diplomatic representatives ; 

(mn) to pass on the grant of medals or honorary 
titles by the state; 

(0) to decide on special pardons; 

(p) to declare a state of war, during the recess of 
the Congress, when the country is invaded or when it 
is necessary to fulfill treaty obligations to stop aggres- 
sion; 

(q) to decide on general or partial mobilization; 

(r) to decide on the declaration of martial law in 
the nation or in certain areas; and 

(s) to carry out other functions designated by the 
National People’s Congress. 

A number of committees are set up under the 


10 The Standing Committee is composed of the following: 
Chairman, 13 Vice-Chairmen, one Secretary-General, and 65 
committee members (Article 30). On September 29, 1954, 
Liu Shao-ch’i was elected Chairman and 13 persons including 
Soong Ching-ling, Li Chi-shen and Chang Lan were elected 
Vice-Chairmen, Five of the 13 are members of the CCP. 
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People’s Congress, including the Committee on National 
Minorities, the Committee on Law, the Committee on 
the Budget, and the Committee on Credentials (Article 
34). When these committees require information or 
data for their work, the government organs, 
organizations, and citizens have the obligation to supply 
them (Article 35). Delegates to the National People’s 
Congress have the right to question the State Council 
and ministries or committees under the State Council; 
answers to these questions are compulsory (Article 36). 
They are immune from arrest or trial without the ap- 
proval of the Congress or the Standing Committee when 
the Congress is recessed (Article 37). 


Chairman of the State 

Although the National People’s Congress is legally 
the organ of highest power, the real locus of power 
seems to be the Chairman of the People’s Republic."* 
According to articles 40 and 43 of the Constitution, 
the Chairman of the State not only wields many im- 
portant powers (such as the promulgation of laws, ap- 
pointment and dismissal of Premiers, declaration of war, 
ordering of mobilization, etc., in accordance with the 
decisions of the National People’s Congress or its 
Standing Committee), but serves concurrently as the 
Chairman of the National Defense Committee. The 
Chairman of the State, as head of the Supreme Council 
on National Affairs (Tsui-kao kuo-wu hui-i, which in 
many ways is equivalent to the former much larger 
Central People’s Government Council)** also presents 
proposals to the Congress or its Standing Committee 
for discussion and decisions. His tenure of office is four 
years, and he is presumably eligible for re-election. 
When the Chairman is incapacitated or dies, the Vice- 
Chairman of the State succeeds him (Article 37). 

The supreme executive organ of the central govern- 
ment is the State Council (Kuo-wu-yiian), which is 
composed of the Premier, several Vice-Premiers,” a 
number of Ministers,’* Chairmen of committees, and 
the Secretary-General (Articles 47-48). Among _ its 
more important powers are the following (Article 49) : 

(a) to issue decrees or orders according to the Con- 
stitution and law, and to check on their implementa- 
tion; 

11 On September 27, 1954, the First All-China People’s 
Congress elected Mao Tse-tung Chairman and Chu Teh Vice- 
Chairman of the People’s Republic of China. 

12 The Supreme Council on National Affairs is composed 
of the Chairman of the State, the Vice-Chairman of the State, 
President of the Standing Committee, the National People’s 
Congress, Premier, and “a few others.” 


13 At present there are 10 Vice-Premiers under Premier 
Chou En-lai, all members of the Central Committee, CCP. 


14 Thirty ministers were approved by the People’s Congress 
on September 28, 1954. Except for three persons appointed 
to newly created ministries, most ministers kept their former 
posts. 
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(b) to submit proposals to the National People’s 
Congress or its Standing Committee; 

(c) to direct the work of the ministries and local 
governments ; 

(d) to change or annul, improper directives of the 
ministries and local governments ; 

(e) to carry out national economic plans and the 
state budget; and 

(f) to direct the development of defense forces. 

The regional and local administration is defined in 
the Constitution as follows: (1) the nation is divided 
into provinces, autonomous areas, and class-A munici- 
palities; (2) under the provinces and autonomous areas 
are the autonomous districts, countics, autonomous 
counties, and class-B municipalities; and (3) under 
the counties and autonomous counties are the Asiang 
(a group of villages), national minority Asiang, and 
townships (Articles 56-60). 

A number of significant trends or developments ap- 
pear in the Constitution, which are discussed below: 


The Chairman of the central government holds a 
concentration of administrative, economic, and military 
powers (Articles 40-42), and is responsible only to the 
National People’s Congress and its Standing Committee 
(Article 25). The chairmanship is made more power- 
ful by the discontinuation of five of the six vice-chair- 
manships in the pre-Constitution governrment.'* This in- 
directly strengthens the predominance of the Commu- 
nist Party in the leading central government organ. 
General Chu Teh was elected Vice-Chairman, and 
the heads of the major “non-Communist parties” (Li 
Chi-shen, Soong Ching-ling, and Chang Lan) are no 
longer the Vice-Chairmen of the central government.’* 
The power of the central government is further en- 
hanced by the abolition of the Large Administrative 
Areas (there were six of them: North China; Northeast 
China; East China; Central-South China; Southwest 
China; and Northwest China)** and putting all the 
provinces (at present 26 in number) directly under the 
control of the State Council. The size of the State Coun- 
cil (Article 48), which is much smaller than its former 
counterpart, the Government Administrative Council, 
is another indication of more power in the hands of 
fewer people. Following the Leninist principle of 
“democratic centralism,” the decisions of both the local 


15 Four of the regional leaders who are military men, 
Lin Po-ch’eng, Ho Lung, Ch'en Yi, and Yeh Chien-ying (as 
well as Lin Piao), were appointed in June 1954 as new 
deputy chiefs (four of the twelve) of the National Defense 
Military Committee, the highest military tribunal. 

16 Kao Kang, one of the former 6 Vice-Chairmen of the 
Peking Government, is reportedly “purged” from the CCP, 
and was not elected to any important government post. 

17 First decided by the CPG Council in June 1954 and re- 
affirmed in the Constitution. : 
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administration and the people’s congress can be changed 
or nullified by the people’s congress or government or- 
gan at the superior level (Article 65). 

The Preamble of the Constitution states explicitly 
that “from the establishment of the People’s Republic 
of China (October 1, 1949) to the realization of a so- 
cialistic society is a transitional period.” During this 
period, one can expect a stepping up of the process of 
socialization, One can also expect a temporary continu- 
ation of many of the current fioderate policies such 
as the “united front” and the allowance of private en- 
terprise in non-essential industries. Thus the “non-Com- 
munist party” leaders like Soong Ching-ling, Li Chi- 
shen, Chang Lan, Ch’en Shu-tung, and Ch’eng Ch’ien 
were elected Vice-Chairmen of the Standing Committee 
of the National People’s Congress, the highest political 
organ. Non-Communist personne! will also be included 
in provincial and local administrations although the key 
positions will, as a rule, go to CCP members. 

How long this “transitional period” will last depends 
on many objective factors such as the success or failure 
of Peking’s economic planning, the degree of consoli- 
dation by the Party at the grass roots, and developments 
on the international scene, The length of time required 
to “complete the transitional stage” may also vary in 
different fields. For instance, in the political realm, the 
CCP could easily end the “united front” and proclaim 
“a hegemony of workers’ and peasants’ rule.” It will 
not be so easy, however, to persuade the peasants to 
give up their land ownership and become collectivized. 
Five years after the CCP’s coming to power in China, 
it is still realistically refraining from pushing all-out 
collectivization of agriculture. The Report on the 1954 
National Budget, made by Teng Hsiao-p’ing on June 
17, 1954, calls only for the extension of mutual-aid 
teams to 59% of peasant households and an increase 
of 80,000 agricultural producers’ cooperatives (in addi- 
tion to the present 98,000).’* Collectivized farming, 
which is stated as the ultimate goal in agricultural 
policy, was not even mentioned in the above compre- 
hensive report. Liu Shao-ch’i stated on September 15, 
1954: “There is no need in the future to initiate a 
special movement such as the agrarian reform to elimin- 
ate the rich peasant class.”’® 

The entire fifth section (Articles 67-72) of the Con- 
stitution deals with the administrative organization, 
representation, and special rights of national minorities. 
The minorities are guaranteed the freedom to develop 


18 The complete Chinese text of the Report on the 1954 
National Budget was published in Hua-ch’iao jih-pao (China 
Daily News), June 25-July 2, 1954. The number of collective 
farms on the Chinese mainland was reported to be 10 in 
1952 and 17 in the summer of 1953. 

19 Hua-ch’iao jih-pao 
1954. 


(China Daily News), October 6, 


their own languages, retain their customs, and keep 
their religious faiths (Article 3). The reasons given for 
setting up these special autonomous areas and districts 
(there are more than 300 of them) are ethnological, 
linguistic, and economic. However, the establishment 
of some of these autonomous regions, situated at strate-. 
gic points between China and neighboring countries, 
may also have political significance. For example, in 
1947, areas west of the Great Khingan Range were 
carved out from the Northeast to form the Inner Mon- 
golian Autonomous Region, into which the provinces of 
Chahar and Suiyuan were subsequently incorporated 
(November 1952 and March 1954, respectively). On 
September 3, 1952, a Korean “Autonomous People’s 
Government” was established in Kirin province near 
the Korean border. This “Yenpien” Government rules 
five counties and about 540,000 Koreans, who consti- 
tute 74 percent of the local population. A “Thai Auton- 
omous Region” was set up in the area bordering Laos 
and Burma, which, some reports allege, serves as a 
center for aiding Communist activities in Siam, Laos, 
and Burma. 

The Constitution provides special privileges and pro- 
tection for workers, women, youth, artists, scientists, 
educators, and overseas Chinese. It stipulates that “citi- 
zens of the People’s Republic of China have the right 
to work and to rest” and “workers who are old or sick 
have the right to obtain material aid” (Articles 91-93). 
The state “gives special attention to the physical and 
mental development of the youth” (Article 94), The 
State safeguards the freedom of citizens who carry on 
scientific, literary, artistic, or other cultural activities 
and accords encouragement as well as assistance to 
them (Article 95). Equal political, economic, cultural, 
social, and domestic rights are guaranteed for women. 
The State protects marriage, the family, mothers, and 
children (Article 96). The State protects the proper 
rights and interests of the overseas Chinese (Article 
98). These provisions show the emphasis on social wel- 
fare as well as social justice by the Peking Govern- 
ment. They also indicate the classes or groups from 
which the Peking Government particularly solicits 
support. 


Role of the CCP 


The only place in the Constitution where the name 
“Communist Party of China” appears is in the Pre- 
amble, in which the “leadership of the CCP” is men- 
tioned twice. However, one can frequently find the 
Party’s role in the Constitution if one reads between 
the lines. For example, the overall political line as ex- 
pressed in the Preamble follows the decisions of the 
Central Committee of the CCP. The entire government 
system follows the Leninist principle of “democratic 
centralism” which is one of the few insertions made 
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in the final version of the Constitution. This principle 
is spelled out in the CCP Constitution (Article 14) : 

“(1) the leading organs of all levels of the Party 
shall be established through elections; (2) the leading 
organs of all levels of the Party shall submit periodic 
reports to the organizations by which they are elected; 
(3) individual members shall obey the majority; lower 
organizations shall obey higher organizations; all or- 
ganizations shall uniformly obey the Central Commit- 
tee”; and “(4) Party discipline shall be strictly ob- 
served and Party decisions shall be enforced uncon- 
ditionally.” 

The basic economic policies are those advocated by 
the CCP. The streamlining of the central government 
structure (such as the abolition of five out of six Vice- 
Chairmanships of the People’s Republic) concentrates 
further power and prestige in the hands of Party mem- 
bers who occupy all vital posts like the Chairmanship, 
Vice-Chairmanship, Premiership, all Vice-Premierships, 
Chairmanship of the Standing Committee of the 
People’s Congress,” majority seats (totalling 97) in the 
National Defense Committee, presidency of the Su- 
preme People’s Court, the post of Procurator-General, 
and key ministries™ in the State Council. 

In addition to the changes in government structure, 
etc., there are a few new provisions in the present Con- 
stitution not contained in the Common Program. 

First, the right of recall. Delegates of the National 
People’s Congress may be recalled by their respective 
electoral unit (Article 38). Members of the local gov- 
ernment may be recalled by the people’s congress which 
elects then (Article 59). This serves as a safeguard 
against delinquent legislators and local government of- 
ficials, but it may also enable the Communist Party, 
which generally controls the people’s congresses at vari- 
ous levels, to remove those delegates to the National 
People’s Congress or some local officials who fail to 
follow its policies. Citizens have the right to make writ- 
ten or oval charges to any state organ at any level 
against a government worker for breach of law or negli- 
gence of duty. Persons who sustain loss by reason of 
infringement of rights as citizens by government workers 
have the right to compensation (Article 97). 

Second, a Bill of Rights. Although the Common 
Program also has the provision (Article 5) which guar- 
antees “freedom of thought, speech, publication, as- 
sembly, association, correspondence, person, domicile, 
moving from one place to another, religious belief, and 
the freedom to hold processions and demonstrations,” 
the Constitution spells these rights out in more detail. 


20 Although about half of the members (39 out of 79) 
of the Standing Committee are known CCP members, many 
of the rest are long-time supporters of Party policies. 

21 Eighteen out of 30 ministries are headed by Com- 
munists. 
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For example, the state is required to provide “neces- 
sary material facilities” so that all citizens may “enjoy 
their freedoms of speech, publication, assembly, asso- 
ciation, procession and demonstration” (Article 87). 
“No citizens may be arrested except by decision of a 
court or approval of a procurator” (Article 89). The 
people’s courts are described as “independent, and obey 
only the law” (Article 78), However, these guarantees 
of personal rights are modified by the following stipu- 
lations: “the People’s Republic of China safeguards the 
people’s democratic system, protects the safety and 
rights of the citizens, suppresses all treasonable and 
counter-revolutionary activities, and punishes all trai- 
tors and counter-revolutionaries” (Article 19). Many 
persons who are deemed “undesirable” by the Party 
may thus lose their rights under the above general 
clause which can be interpreted loosely. Although open 
trial is required of cases at the various people’s courts 
and the defendant “has the right to secure a defense 
counsellor,” the insertion (Article 76) “except under 
special conditions provided for by law” makes the pro- 
vision conditional. Many of these provisions are like 
those in Chapter 10 (118-133) of the Soviet Constitu- 
tion. 

Third, procedure for revision. The Common Pro- 
gram, as a temporary policy statement, contains no pro- 
vision for revision, The Constitation (Article 29) stipu- 
lates that two-thirds of the All-China People’s Congress 
may revise the Constitution, while a simple majority 
will suffice to pass laws and other resolutions. 
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The Cease-Fire in Indochina—An Appraisal, Il 


BY BERNARD B. FALL 


\* GENEVA new French Premier Pierre Mendés-France 
raced against his own deadline of “thirty days 
till peace.” The official conference table merely became 
a sounding board for some unimportant statements for 
the record. The actual business of negotiating was con- 
ducted in successive conversations between Mendés- 
France and the top leaders on the opposing side, mainly 
Chou En-lai, who appeared more and more to be play- 
ing the leading role. Both Molotov and Eden appear to 
have acted as go-betweens to both parties, while most 
of the other delegations played only secondary roles. 
This was particularly true for the ‘delegation of the 
Vietnamese nationalist government, in the face of the 
contempt of its enemies and the indifference of its allies. 
The Vietnamese delegation must have been particularly 
sensitive to the attitude of the French negotiators whose 
government, only a few wecks earlier, had been so eager 
to obtain Vietnam’s adherence to the French Union, 
but who now completely by-passed the Vietnamese dele- 
gation to deal, directly and alone, with the enemy. 
On July 17, Tran Van Do handed an official note 
to the French delegation, protesting against France’s 
negotiating with the Communist bloc without keeping 
Vietnam informed, and advanced a plan calling for the 
total disarmament of both belligerents and the placing 
of the whole country under provisional United Nations 
administration. However, it became increasingly clear 
that such statements were intendéd merely for face- 
saving at home. In fact, on the following day Tran 
Van Do told the British Foreign Secretary, that “despite 
his statement . . . his government would be prepared 
to consider any solution reached at the conference.”? 
The United States, for all practical purposes, had with- 
drawn from the conference as an active participant. 
Britain had no desire for additional commitments in 
an area where she already had her own difficulties. As 
for France, Indochina had become a liability that was 
rapidly exhausting her regular army and undermining 
her prestige both in Africa and in Europe. Ngo Dinh 
Diem and Vietnam were quite alone in the last days 
before the signature of the cease-fire. At Geneva, Diem’s 
Foreign Minister, Tran Van Do, except for a few 
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other protests for the record, let events take their course. 


July 20, 1954, in Geneva was spent by most delega- 
tions in making last-minute changes in the final draft 
of the cease-fire, originally to have been signed at 9:00 
p.m. At the last moment, however, Cambodia’s delegate, 
Tep Phan, refused to sign the terms of the cease-fire 
neutralizing his country, and refused to budge from his 
position despite last-minute entreaties by all major par- 
ties to the conference. Surprisingly enough, the Soviet 
bloc gave way and Cambodia obtained for itself and 
for Laos—whose delegates already had gone to bed 
and were told about the diplomatic windfall in the 
morning*—concessions in the field of defense and alli- 
ances. Vietnam’s delegation did not resist its fate, al- 
though it did not sign the cease-fire agreement. It did 
not have to, as the agreement was a military one re- 
quiring only the signature of the respective delegates 
of the military high commands. Cambodia already had 
obtained its autonomous army command, while in Viet- 
nam the National Army still was subordinate to the 
French Union High Command. Thus French Brigadier 
General Delteil signed for both the French and the 
Vietnamese forces. On July 21, 1954, at 3:42 a.m., the 
agreement was signed. 


The agreement concerning Vietnam, besides the 
lengthy technicalities concerning the geographical 
boundaries and the exact times of cease-fire in the vari- 
ous combat zones, contained the following major pro- 
visions: The Democratic Republic of Vietnam was to 
receive full control of all of Vietnam north of a line 
running along the Ben Hai River in Central Vietnam, 
slightly south of the 17th parallel during most of its 
course. The major northern cities of Hanoi and Hai- 
phong were to be evacuated within 80 and 300 days re- 
spectively, while Viet-Minh forces were to surrender the 
pockets they held south of the dividing line during peri- 
ods varying from 80 to 200 days (Article 15). As in the 
Korean agreement, troops and equipment could be 
shipped in only on a replacement basis. Rotations and 
equipment replacement might be made only through 
points of entry supervised by neutral commissions (Ar- 
ticles 16 and 17). Neither part of Vietnam could enter 
into military alliances or establish new military bases 
(Articles 19 and 20). Chapter IV provided for the re- 
lease and free repatriation of all prisoners and interned 
civilians. Joint Commissions of Franco-Vietnamese and 
Viet-Minh representatives were to supervise the technical 
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implementation of the cease-fire conditions (Article 33) , 
while an International Commission composed of Polish, 
Canadian and Indian representatives, presided over by 
the Indian delegate, would supervise the military points 
of entry and “proper execution” of the agreement (Ar- 
ticles 34 to 46). A Conference Declaration, signed on 
July 21 by all participants in the conference except the 
United States, agreed to respect Vietnam’s “independ- 
ence, unity and territorial integrity,” and provided for 
general elections to be held in July 1956. The United 
States in a separate statement merely agreed to refrain 
“from the threat or the use of force” to upset the agree- 
ment, in accordance with the United Nations Charter.* 
On the same day, French Premier Mendés-France 
took steps to transfer to the now-truncated State of 
Vietnam whatever residual powers France still retained 
in the area, and issued a declaration that France was 
“prepared to withdraw its troops from the territories 
of Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam at the request of the 
interested Governments. . . .”* Upon his return to 
France, Premier Mend?- declared that he sol- 
emnly and sincerely bles “use conditions are the 
best we could have honed for * che present state of 
affairs."* His action Gees. was overwhelmingly 
approved by the French National .\ssembly on the fol- 
lowing day. : 
The news came to Vietnam 2t 3:00 a.m. on July 22, 
in the form of a telegram from Tran Van Do to Ngo 
Dinh Diem: “We fought desperately against partition 
and for a neutral zone in the Catholic area of North 
Vietnam. Absolutely impossible to surmount the hostil- 
ity of our enemies and the perfidy of false friends. Un- 
usual procedures paralyzed the action of our delega- 
tion. . . . All arrangements were signed in privacy. We 
express our deepest sorrows in this total failure of our 
mission. We respectfully submit our resignation. . . .” 
Consternation followed the publication of the results 
in the severely-censored Vietnamese press, and panic 
broke out in the northern areas which were now sure 
to come under Viet-Minh domination. The Movement 
for National Union and Peace strongly condemned the 
settlement, and Le Van Vien, the head of the Binh 
Xuyen group and general manager of Indochina’s big- 
gest gambling establishment, called the settlement a 
“deal between Communism and French colonialism.’ 
Fears were expressed that France had sought to hold 
only the rich southern areas where there are large pri- 
vate French economic interests, and now again would 
reduce the residual part of Vietnam to the status of 
a French dependency, along the lines of the old “Au- 


4 New York Times, July 22 and 24, 1954. 
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tonomous Republic of Cochin-China.” While this is - 
not an impossibility, it is, as far as can be foreseen, un- 
likely. As a matter of fact, the State of Vietnam received 
full command of its own armed forces on August 11, 
1954, and the transfer of all residual French services 
to Vietnam is being carried out in accordance with the 
directives of Premier Mendés-France. 

It is obvious that the crucial problems of Vietnam 
are far from solved, from the point of view of the 
Western world, particularly of France. In fact, the real 
struggle now begins—a struggle which the West must 
win in order to demonstrate the superiority of the “dem- 
ocratic way of life” by developing an efficient and rep- 
resentative governmental system in the southern part of 
Vietnam, truly independent from France and yet strong 
enough to resist Communist pressures from within as 
well as from without. 


Realities of Cease-Fire Agreement 

Here we should take stock of what has been sur- 
rendered to the Viet-Minh in terms of population, ter- 
rain, and means of production. Too often the cease-fire 
in Indochina has been branded as a “sell-out,” a 
“shameful surrender of twelve million Vietnamese to 
Communism.” The Red River Delta, which, under the 
terms of the cease-fire, came entirely under Viet-Minh 
control has even been described in the Senate as export- 
ing yearly 500,000 tons (sic) of rice to Japan and as be- 
ing “the rice bowl which takes care, also, of Burma, 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Formosa, Indonesia. . . .”* 

Most of the above statements are fiction. According 
to statistics prepared in November 1952 by the Viet- 
namese National Office of Statistics, in the area then 
controlled by the Bao Dai regime there v~ 1.6 
million Vietnamese of an approximate total of 25 mil- 
lion in all of Vietnam (there are an additional 3.5 mil- 
lion Cambodians and 1.5 million Laotians). Hence, 
and this is clearly visible on any accurate map of the 
war situation before the cease-fire, the State of Vietnam 
now gains more population than it stands to lose and 
has a better chance of actually governing the people it 
controls than it ever had before. Even if the evacuation 
of the non-Communist population from the north— 
whose numbers seem to vary between 200,000 and 
700,000—is only partly successful, the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment south of the 17th parallel should find itself 
in theoretical control of at least half of the population. 
As far as area is concerned, the Viet-Minh controls ap- 
proximately 65,000 square miles, while Vietnam south 
of the 17th parallel controls almost as much, approx- 
imately 62,000 square miles. (By comparison, South 
Korea measures less than 50,000 square miles.) Free 


8 Senator Everett Dirksen, in the Congressional Record, — 
April 6, 1954, p. 4408. 


Laos and Cambodia cover an additional 159,000 square 
miles, The territorial settlement thus cannot be con- 
sidered simply a “sell-out.” 

Economically, the southern half of Vietnam is not 
only self-sufficient; it is also—contrary to a popular mis- 
conception—the traditional “rice bowl” not only of all 
of Indochina but of other parts of Southeast Asia as 
well. South Vietnam produces a valuable export crop 
of natural rubber, valuable spices, and corn, as do 
Cambodia and Laos, Laos also has several rich tin and 
tungsten mines and valuable hard woods. Hence South 
Vietnam, comparatively little damaged by war, should 
have no difficulty re-establishing itself in a satisfactory 
economic position, particularly with American and 
French economic aid. The refugees from the north 
should provide a much needed labor supply for wide 
tracts of land on the high plateau of South Annam 
and for the still under-developed rice lands of the 
Trans-Bassac in South Vietnam. 


On the other hand, the Viet-Minh’s “Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam” now faces the tremendous prob- 
lem of having to rebuild its part of the country prac- 
tically from the ground up. The Red River Delta, far 
from being a rice bowl, must import 250,000 tons yearly 
to meet its own minimum needs, The adja¢ent smaller 
rice-surplus. areas of the Thanh Hoa and of Thai 
Nguyen can fill only a small part of that deficit. Fur- 
thermore, the Viet-Minh must rebuild the communica- 
tions system (canals, power stations and lines, roads, 
bridges and railroads) it has so efficiently sabotaged 
and destroyed for eight years and must make good 
on its promises of land reform. This Ho Chi Minh 
will find difficult to do, for 96 percent of the land in the 
Delta is tilled by owners each having less than 2 acres 
of rice fields, and more than half a million farmers 
are landless, while the South not only produces a sur- 
plus of rice but also has a comfortable margin of land 
which can be re-apportioned among the now landless 
farmers and refugees from the North. In other words, 
with an even moderately intelligent policy, southern 
Vietnam should be able to turn the tables on the Viet- 
Minh and carry out the promises which the Viet-Minh 
has made during the past seven years, and will find 
difficult to fulfill in the now greatly impoverished and 
war-ravaged North, 

This the Viet-Minh has clearly recognized. It realizes, 
too, that neither the Soviet Union nor Red China— 
the latter beset by floods and by urgent relief requests 
of its other protégé, North Korea—will be able imme- 
diately to furnish it with the huge amount of consumer 
goods it will require. This pirtly explains the reassur- 
ances privately given by Viet-Minh delegates at Geneva 
to French business interests. in North Vietnam, that 
their rights would be respected. There is even a possi- 


bility that, for the time being, the Viet-Minh might wish 
to remain within the French currency bloc.’ 


Problems Facing Diem Government 

Does all this mean that truncated South Vietnam 
faces cheerful prospects of independence and security? 
Far from it. Unlike South Korea, it has no large battle- 
tested armies. It does not even have a smoothly-working 
local administration. The notable shortcomings of the 
Bao Dai regime, both external and internal, have left 
the country in a state of political chaos, facing the 
enormous problem of sheltering the northern refugees 
who now pour in at a rate of more than 3,000 a day, 
and of administering the large areas of South Vietnam 
and South Annam, recently evacuated by the Viet- 
Minh, where nearly four million Vietnamese have been 
bombarded with Communist propaganda for more than 
seven years. 

Thus far, the results obtained by the Diem govern- 
ment have been extremely disappointing to everyone 
concerned. Even in the areas which before the armistice 
had been solidly in the hands of the nationalist admin- 
istration, there are now centers of Viet-Minh agitation; 
and in certain southern provinces, such as My Tho, Go 
Cong and Bac Lieu, which hitherto had been con- 
sidered “pacified,” Viet-Minh civilian tribunals, in- 
stead of those of the nationalist administration,’® are 
now administering justice. Most big cities in the South, 
including Saigon, are the scene of Viet-Minh-sponsored 
parades clamoring for an early reunification of the 
country. 

As for the government itself, it has lost much of its 
former prestige as a “revolutionary” government. “Gen- 
eral” Le Van Vien, personal friend of Bao Dai and 
general manager of the biggest gambling establishment 
of Saigon, was still controlling South Vietnam’s security 
police months after Diem’s rise to power. Diem’s gov- 
ernment has also failed in other ways to make a clean 
break with the past and thus catch the imagination of 
the populace and renew its faith in an independent 
Vietnam, free from both French colonial and Chinese 
Communist influence. In the words of one disappointed 
nationalist: “The administrators of Monsieur Diem are 
the exact image of his government: they are intellec- 
tuals practically covered with diplomas but they are 
inefficient, and one does not stop the Communist tide 
with diplomas and good manners but with men who 
have both physical and moral courage."* 

As for the reforms, both administrative and legisla- 
tive, which Diem had requested so urgently so long 
as he was not in power—representative government, 
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governmental responsibility to a parliament, real land 
reform, etc.—-nothing has been undertaken thus far to 
differentiate the achievements of the Diem administra- 
tion from those of its more or less ineffectual prede- 
cessors. However, Diem did obtain plenary powers from 
Bao Dai. Moreover, he suffers from less French interfer- 
ence than his predecessors. In the field of civil liberties 
or representative government, progress has come to a 
standstill since the local elections of 1953,'* and recent 
measures undertaken by Diem’s new Minister of In- 
formation, Phan Xuan Thai, which provide a kind of 
exile in “special zones” and pillorization of all illiter- 
ates who have failed to learn how to read within six 
months, are reminiscent of the Middle Ages. Likewise, 
the Diem Government, instead of making a new ap- 
proach towards representative government, again 
meddles with the idea of establishing a wholly appoin- 
tive “National Assembly” made up of “persons desig- 
nated by the religious groups, the labor unions, regional 
assemblies, business associations and__ professional 
groups.”?* 

Both the anti-illiteracy measure and the creation of 
an appointive “National Assembly” merely reiterate de- 
crees passed by previous Vietnamese governments."* The 
recent and still unsettled struggle for power between 
Diem and the Chief of Staff of the Vietnamese Na- 
tional Army, Major General Nguyen Van Hinh, which 
brought about a complete reorganization of Diem’s 
cabinet in favor of the southern feudal politico-religious 
sects, has acutely shown Diem’s lack of “grip” on the 
country and has given Bao Dai another chance to exer- 
cise the balance of power among the various rival 


groups. 


Causes of Vietnam's Weakness 


There can be no doubt, of course, that the present 
weak position of the Vietnamese Government is in good 
part due to Washington’s attitude—defeatist as far as 
Indochina is concerned—and to the changed French 
attitude which seems again (as it once was in 1946) in 
favor of dealing with what appears to be the strongest 
partner on the Indochina scene—the Viet-Minh. Thus, 
French policy appears to favor a “national reconciliation 
in which northern Communism should be forced to 
come to terms with a revitalized southern nationalism.”** 
The beginnings of the implementation of such a policy 
may perhaps be seen in the recent Franco-American 
conversations in Washington, in which the French Min- 
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ister for the Associated States, Guy La Chambre, de- 
clared that France was ready to evacuate her military 
forces from Vietnam by March 1956, three months be- 
fore the elections which shall decide Vietnam's fate."* 
Among the Vietnamese nationalists, however, there is 
still a persistent feeling that the French made a “deal” 
with the Viet-Minh at Geneva, behind the backs of 
the powerless Vietnamese nationalist delegation, and 
the latter are not likely to forget the snub they suf- 
fered both at Geneva and later at the military truce 
talks at Trung Gia in North Vietnam. There is also the 
not unnatural fear that France might use Vietnam's 
present obvious weakness to discredit the most anti- 
French nationalists, who are now rallied around Diem, 
until a succeeding less ultra-nationalistic government 
might allow them to attempt a “sort of return in 
strength of colonialism” and a “thinly-disguised re- 
establishment of a protectorate.’ 

There is, nevertheless, a ray of hope for South Viet- 
nam. It can still become a testing ground for democracy 
in the two years before it enters an electoral contest 
with its Communist rival to the north. Non-Communist 
Vietnam can still reckon with the active help of its 
Western allies in the field of rehabilitation and even in 
that of military training, for while no new outside help 
may come in under the truce terms, Vietnam may re- 
tain its French and even its United States Military 
Aid and Assistance Groups,"* and it is likely that, if 
necessary, additional technical aid would be provided 
by appropriate United Nations agencies. Nonetheless, 
and this the Vietnamese leaders must not forget, final 
salvation can come only through their own efforts. The 
fundamental political reforms that will differentiate a 
democratic Vietnam from the northern “Democratic 
Republic” and from such Communist resimes eisewhere 
in Asia, must be carried out by Vietnam and not by 
the United States or France if they are to be successful 
in the long run. Vietnam’s rulers will have to muster 
the courage to face their own people and to stand the 
test of popular scrutiny. They must also have the moral 
courage to step down from the rostrum of power and 
help those who are chosen to replace them, if a free 
Vietnam is to survive. The time is long past for gov- 
ernments by cliques, feudal sects, “spiritual families,” 
“leading personalities,” “technicians,” or even “un- 
tainted intellectuals.” Vietnam must have a working 
government and administration very soon, or, in the 
words of its former Foreign Minister, Nguyen Quoc 
Dinh, at the Geneva Conference, “history will tell . . . 
whether it was necessary, in order to end colonial dom- 
ination . . . to introduce Communism and . . . to be- 
come a satellite of China.” 

16 New York Times, September 30, 1954. 
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Amami Archipelago: 
Reversion and After 
BY DOUGLAS G. HARING 


E ie AMAMI ISLANDs in the northern Ryukyus were re- 
turned to Japan by the United States on Christmas 
Day, 1953. These islands lie between Okinawa and 
Japan Proper; the best-known is Amami Oshima (Great 
Amami Island). Apparently the decision to return 
them rested upon the deep historic cultural identifica- 
tion of Amami with Japan, in contrast to the more 
tenuous bonds between Amami and American-held 
Okinawa.’ 

Reversion to Japan and re-incorporation into Kago- 
shima Prefecture occasioned great rejoicing in Amami. 
The Islanders are intensely loyal to the Tokyo govern- 
ment despite the attitude of most Japanese, who regard 
the Ryuku islanders as backward, perhaps inferior. 
After nearly three centuries of virtua) slavery to the 
Japanese duchy of Satsuma, the islanders were freed 
in the 1870’s by the Meiji Government, and they 
continue to regard Tokyo as a champion of freedom and 
source of blessings. When the U. S. Occupation lumped 
together all of the Ryukyu Islands, divorced them from 
Japan Proper, developed Okinawa as a strategic base, 
and instituted a Ryukyu Republic, Amamians felt hurt 
and miserable. Conceivably the Okinawans might get 
along outside Japan’s orbit; but from prehistoric times 
Amami had been part of Japan, save for a brief inter- 
lude under the Ryukyu Kingdom of more than three 
centuries ago. Amamians had lost their country. 

Not that Amami suffered under American adminis- 
tration. The U. S. Army aided in reconstruction of 
schools and bridges and reestablishment of agricultural, 
marine and textile research and services. The Ameri- 
cans promoted trade, supported loans for reconstruction 
of homes and re-equipment of fishing and other indus- 
tries. The handful of American military personnel sta- 
tioned in Amami Oshima—save for one unfortunate in- 
terlude—maintained genuinely friendly relations with 
the people. 

Amamians were grateful for American aid and ex- 
pressed their appreciation freely, Still, the divorce from 
the homeland sentimentally intolerable—and 
Amamians are sentimental. There were practical angles: 
old age benefits, pensions, savings, insurance, civil serv- 
ice status, business connections, and—most important— 
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close relatives of nearly every family, suddenly had 
been cut off by an international boundary that trans- 
formed everyday business into smuggling and innocent 
visits into illegal movements of persons. 

Japan’s postwar hardships and problems lay beyond 
the horizon of Amamian imagination. Actually they 
themselves had suffered less than had the Japanese and 
had benefited more by the U. S. Occupation. Only 
highly sophisticated minds supplied with economic data 
could have realized that the Occupation alone had suc- 
ceeded in maintaining the accustomed level of living 
and had saved Amami from dropping to an even more 
miserable poverty. Nor did the peasants and fishermen 
have the experience or information to comprehend the 
difference between Japan’s ruinous postwar taxation 
and the leniently enforced modest taxation of the U. S.- 
sponsored Ryukyu government. Never have Amamians 
experienced government as something that people re- 
sponsibly do for themselves to maintain desired serv- 
ices; they have known government either as dire oppres- 
sion by outsiders like Satsuma, or as largesse bestowed 
inscrutably from an outer world—as under the ancient 
Ryukyu Kingdom, under the 1 odern Tokyo Govern- 
ment that subsidized Amami as a deficit area, or under 
the U. S. Occupation, Implicitly their attitude toward 
government was the outstretched hand. This “gimme” 
mentality of inhabitants of meagerly endowed, isolated, 
overpopulated islands is no mystery: lacking resources, 
such people have little or nothing to exchange for 
coveted imports, and obtain them only as largesse— 
a phenomenon familiar to those who know the South 
Pacific islands. The nostalgic Amamian picture of rich, 
generous, bountiful Japan persisted unchanged by 
knowledge of the effects of military defeat upon the 
homeland. 


Communist Activity 

The Amami Islands have their quota of Communists. 
Before and during the war, the Japanese Army had used 
Amamian laborers in Manchuria and China. Some of 
these laborers underwent the same indoctrination that 
produced the Communist North Koreans and they re- 
turned to Amami to sow dissension in whatever ways 
Moscow might order. They infiltrated various organiza- 
tions, such as the formerly conservative Young Men's 
Societies; in disgust the other islanders often abandoned 
the tainted associations and left the Communists to oper- 
ate the lifeless skeleton. Whatever the frame of mind 
of the thousands of young Amami laborers who had 
gone to Okinawa to work on U. S. Army projects, the 
old folks in Amami did not like Communism. Hunger, 
however, is a potent -lly of Communism. Amamians 
are desperately poor and acquainted with hunger. The 
Communists needed only to wait for typhoon, drought, 
or politics to curtail the food supply. 
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By its very existence the U. S. Occupation afforded 
a chance for Communists to pose as ultra-patriotic 
Japanese, to condemn the Occupation and te demand 
reversion of the islands to Japan. Unanimously the 
islanders desired to rejoin Japan. They did not approve 
of criticism of the United States, however, because of 
gratitude for obvious benefits and because of friendly 
relations with American personnel. If they failed to 
comprehend the extent of American economic support, 
the blame lies with Amamian politicians and American 
lack of facility in the Japanese language—the local po- 
liticos managed to take personal credit for many a new 
building or other project and to conceal the American 
source of the funds. At first the Communists soft- 
pedaled criticism of the Occupation and played up pa- 
triotism. A Reversion Movement was organized and in 
1951 a hunger strike and mass demonstration advertised 
the desire to rejoin Japan. Even the leaders carried 
food in their pockets and nibbled behind the scenes-— 
a wonderful time was had by all. Delegations were sent 
to Japan to plead for reversion. In time the sounder 
citizens repudiated Communist leadership and _ took 
over the Reversion movement; because it represented 
the real feelings of the people no Communist had the 
prestige to lead it, 


Increasingly the Communists turned to the anti- 
American theme. Before the 1952 election they de- 
livered wild tirades about American “enslavement” of 
Amami—“before we yield to their oppression we'll all 
go to jail, and they can’t build jails big enough to 
hold us all.” This was transparently funny. Amami’s 
one jail, in Naze, held only a few thieves and mur- 
derers, a few inept smugglers, and one or two Com- 
munists who had run afoul of the directive against 
spreading false information about the Military Govern- 
ment. These Communists had been jailed only after 
long public trials in which the Americans leaned over 
backward to clarify the facts; most of the islanders had 
become impatient with the apparent leniency of the 
Military Government. Other Communist speeches pic- 
tured the Americans as dropping dozens of atomic 
bombs all over Amami—ignoring the fact that one 
atomic bomb would cost more than the total assess- 
ment of the islands. Anti-Communists pointed out that 
Americans would not bomb their own personnel—one 
speaker suggested that “we keep the Americans here for 
that reason, unless the Communist candidate can show 
that he could catch each atomic bomb and throw it in 
the ocean in time to save us.” The Communists, in- 
capable of humor, ignored the laughter and stuck to 
repetition of their Big Lie with slowly increasing effect 
among the more ignorant people. 

Until the United States returned Amami to Japan, 
the reversion agitation enabled the Communists to em- 
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barrass both the American and the Japanese govern- 
ments. After all, Amami is a deficit area, and Japanese 
leaders were not inclined to multiply budget problems 
by receiving Amami back into the fold. It would have 
been political suicide to admit this reluctance; no 
Japanese politician would dare oppose recovery of any 
territory formerly Japanese. In Amami, a few far-sighted 
individuals admitted privately that continued U. S, Oc- 
cupation would be the best thing that could happen; 
such views could not be expressed publicly, for they 
would have been called “subversive.” At least one 
Amamian did express this idea, but only on the eve 
of his departure for a job in Okinawa. None of the 
islanders—excepting one businessman who had tried to 
do business in Soviet Russia—had the background that 
would have enabled them correctly to assess Communist 
propaganda. Few Amamians could have foreseen that 
with reversion accomplished, the fervid patriotism 
mouthed by Communists would turn to bitter anti-Gov- 
ernment propaganda designed to exploit Amami’s in- 
evitable economic miseries. 

The joyous celebrations that accompanied the actual 
retrocession of Amami to Japan symbolized eager antici- 
pation of a forthcoming Golden Age. The Japanese 
Government sent an economic survey group to Amami, 
and at last word it still was operating there. To the 
people this survey meant immediate financial bounty 
from Japan; they did not guess the poverty of postwar 
Japan, they could not understand that surveys are fol- 
lowed by long intervals before positive action—and of- 
ten result in no action at all—and tragically they could 
not envision the contempt in which many Japanese 
hold these “backward” islanders, 


Conditions after Reversion 

Reversion brought some prompt changes. Under the 
Ryukyu Government, Amami had been a major ad- 
ministrative unit with relatively high levels of admin- 
istrative personnel, locally elected. Reversion to the 
prewar status of a minor unit within Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture automatically reduced the number and rank of 
Amami officials; subsequently, many of them were sum- 
marily replaced by politically “reliable” personnel from 
Kagoshima, with consequent unemployment of high- 
grade Amamian personnel, Civil service salaries—of 
officials, teachers, postal employees, police—were raised 
immediately to standards current in Japan Proper, 
which increased the income of such persons by about 
200%. 

The rest of the population experienced increasingly 
acute economic distress, Local industries——black sugar 
and pongee weaving—moved rapidly toward bankruptcy 
in the face of competition from machine-made Japan- 
ese products backed by superior sales organization. To 
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avert collapse, there were frantic moves to organize 
them as cooperatives and thus to qualify for govern- 
mental subsidies. The banks no longer loaned money on 
crops, and reconstruction loans vanished from the credit 
pattern. The seemingly generous Reconstruction Budget 
provided by the Tokyo Government actually covered 
little more than salaries of Government personnel and 
some repairs to schools and highways. The 1955 budget 
as proposed for Kagoshima Prefecture included the 
negligible sum of slightly less than $53,000 for the 
Amami Islands with their 225,000 people. Taxes 
jumped to Japanese levels. The thousands of Amami 
laborers employed on Okinawan projects suddenly 
found that an international boundary had been inter- 
posed between them and their home folks. Simultane- 
ously, it is said, they became ineligible for employment 
on U. S. Army projects, and interminable complications 
ensued, Amami business firms that had been repre- 
senting Japanese houses were left high and dry when 
those firms opened their own branch offices in Amami. 
manned by personnel from the main islands. Unem- 
ployment rose sharply and the inexperienced labor 
unions were powerless in the face of a situation that 
no labor organization could have handled successfully.’ 

Recent correspondence from Amami indicates that 
misery is cumulative, The Communist leaders fish hap- 
pily in the troubled waters; Yasutaro Nakamura, the 
Communist leader, received only 2,700 votes in the 
first elections for a Representative in the Diet; in the 
second election his vote trebled. In May 1954 Governor 
Shigenari ,of Kagoshima Prefecture visited Amami 
Oshima; at Naze the pier was held by a screaming 
mob waving red flags and he discreetly decided not to 
land. Since then, farmers from outlying districts—es- 
pecially from Northern Amami Oshima—and the poor 
of Naze throng almost daily to Naze City Office to 
wave their red banners and demand reform, food, or 
anything whatever. 

No solution to Amami problems is in sight. The over- 
populated islands lack resources; most of the land of 
Amami Oshima is too rugged to cultivate. In 1951 the 
archipelago contained about 225,000 persons, and the 
net increase of population was six more human beings 
per day. No scheme of government or political reor- 
ganization can alter these basic realities. Communist 
governments in Russia and in China have not scrupled 
to let local famines take their course till the surplus 
pepulation dies of starvation. Dead people tell no tales, 
and those who live have short memories. Neither the 
present government of Japan nor the government of 
the United States would accept this sort of solution. 
But what can be done? Japan is in no position ade- 
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quately to subsidize the islanders; the United States can 
no longer do so since American interest in the area dis- 
appeared when the islands reverted to Japan. The 
United States still maintains an Information Center in 
Naze City—equipped with an excellent library of Eng- 
lish books. But no one reads English, save a handful of 
physicians, businessmen and teachers who are too busy 
to spend time at the Center, Just what information 
could the U. S, Center provide that would help in the 
crisis? The truth is a bitter dose for people who have 
no way out of misery; they can save themselves only 
by emigration. There are no funds to finance emigrants 
and there is no place to which they can go. Hard work 
and efficient use of resources—including skilled man- 
power—are the only remedies; these are partial and un- 
inviting. Meanwhile Communism garners a human 
harvest in a region that is disposed most favorably 
toward the United States. These Amamian friends of 
America should not be lost to us and to the free world. 


Japan's Economic Position 


When Prime Minister Yoshida visits Washington 
early in November, one of the topics of discussion will 
doubtless be Japan’s economic situation, about which 
serious concern has been expressed in both Japan and 
the United States. Press reports have suggested that 
Japan might seek a large grant or credit from this coun- 
try, while the Washington authorities have long been 
urging Japan to tighten its own belt. The United States 
is assisting Japan’s rearmament program by furnishing 
military equipment, but economic aid is more difficult 
to justify under the present legislation governing the 
Mutual Security Program. Under an agreement con- 
cluded last March Japan was to purchase $50 million 
worth of surplus American grain, paying for it in yen, 
which the United States would spend in Japan for mil- 
itary supplies and for other purposes; but this is a drop 
in the bucket. Another unsettled issue is Japan’s debt 
to the United States of some $2 billion, advanced dur- 
ing the occupation for relief and rehabilitation, on 
which negotiations were begun last May. 

Industrial production in Japan has made a good re- 
covery since the war. In June 1954 the index of in- 
dustrial activity, based on 1934-36 as 100, was 168.1. 
The index for utilities was 235.8, mining 117.7, all 
manufacturing 167.7, durable goods 206.9, and nondur- 
able goods 144.4. Foreign trade has not kept pace, how- 
ever. By volume, exports in 1953 were only 35 percent 
of the 1934-36 average, while imports were 74 percent. 
It is generally conceded that many Japanese industries 
are high-cost producers, and that Japanese domestic 
prices are above world levels. During 1953, for example, 
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wholesale prices in Japan advanced by 5.4 percent, 
while in the United States and Great Britain they 
showed little change. 

The crux of Japan’s difficulties thus lies in the bal- 
ance of payments: 


Japan: BaLance oF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS 
(in millions of U.S. dollars) 
Jan.-July 
1953 1954 
1,156 833 


1952 

Commodity exports 1,288 
U.S. procurement and troop 

809 364 

Other invisible exports. .... in 155 89 


2,239 


1,286 


Total: 2,120 


1,718 2,101 1,300 
207 


Commodity iMports 


1,925 


Total 2,314 1,445 
—467 
+308 


—159 


—945 
+751 
—194 


Commodity balance 
Invisible balamee F744 
Net balance ........... +314 


The Korean war boom led to a heavy increase in im- 
ports, which was not matched by a corresponding ex- 
pansion of éxports. The American government, how- 
ever, placed large orders in Japan—known as “special 
procurement”—for goods and services needed for mili- 
tary operations and civilian relief in Korea, and these, 
together with expenditures by American troops in Ja- 
pan, until! 1953 more than offset the unfavorable bal- 
ance of ordinary trade. But in 1953 Japan’s balance 
of payments showed a net deficit of $194 million, as 
compared with a net surplus of $314 million in 1952. 
Owing to special procurement, the dollar area in 1953 
yielded a surplus of $209 million, despite, a passive bal- 
ance of $538 million in the visible trade account. The 
sterling area, by contrast, showed a deficit of $305 
million, due in part to British restrictions on the import 
of Japanese goods. 

Japan’s holdings of foreign currency fell from $1,063 
million on March 31, 1953, to $802 million on March 
31, 1954, and $788 million at the end of June. If 
various credit items are deducted, actual holdings at the 
end of June were only $432 million. Moreover, special 
procurement orders have gradually declined since the 
Korean armistice in July 1953; in the period July 1953 
to June 1954 they were 52 percent less than in the pre- 
ceding twelve months. 

In October 1953 Prime Minister Yoshida’s personal 
representative, Hayato Ikeda, spent some weeks in 
Washington discussing Japan’s economic problems and 
the related subject of rearmament. In October 1953, 
also, the Yoshida government embarked on a series of 
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deflationary measures designed to stimulate exports by 
bringing Japanese prices down to world levels, An “aus- 
terity” budget was adopted, special attention being giv- 
en to reducing government credits for industrial expan- 
sion. For the 1954-55 fiscal year (April to March) 
budgeted revenues and expenditures were balanced at 
999,588 million yen, as compared with budgeted expen- 
ditures in 1953-54 of 1,027,251 million yen, and actual 
expenditures of 1,015,366 million. However, when un- 
expended funds carried over from the previous year are 
included, the actual amount available for expenditure 
in 1954-55 is 1,074,797 million yen. At the same time 
the Bank of Japan adopted a “tight money” policy, tak- 
ing various steps to curb the expansion of credit, chiefly 
by raising interest rates. 

As a result of these efforts wholesale prices, which 
had risen throughout 1953, turned downward early in 
1954, and by July had fallen to 416.8 from the high 
of 434.2 in February (January 1948=100),. Consumer 
prices continued to rise through July, though less rapidly 
than in 1953. The Bank of Japan note issue declined 
from a high of 629,891 million yen in December 1953 
to 524,001 million in June 1954 (against 516,352 mil- 
lion in June 1953). Meanwhile the painful effects of 
deflation were beginning to be felt. The number of 
dishonored bills rose from a daily average of 844 in De- 
cember to 1,850 in May. Bankruptcies were also on the 
increase, especially among small enterprises—278 textile 
firms were closed in January-April 1954, against 82 in 
the same period of 1953. Many employers were forced 
to postpone wage payments or to lay off workers, 

Since the fall of 1953 the government has also been 
endeavoring by various means to restrict imports and 
stimulate exports. A new payments agreement with the 


- United Kingdom, concluded in January 1954, seems 


to have had the desired effect of facilitating exports to 
the sterling bloc. In 1954, through July, there was a 
gradual improvement in the export trade and some de- 
cline in imports. In the first seven months of the year 
exports were 22 percent above the same period of 
1953, imports 17 percent. Nevertheless the passive trade 
balance was $734.3 million against $655.7 million in 
January-July 1953, and the overall balance of payments 
through July showed a net deficit of $159 million, 
against $131 million in the same period of 1953. 

In its annual “White Paper,” issued in July, report- 
ing on the state of the national economy in the previ- 
ous fiscal year, the Economic Counsel Board of the 
Japanese government pointed out that the sharp rise 
of imports during the year was due in part to the poor 
rice crop of 1953, necessitating large purchases of food 
from abroad; to a reaction from underbuying in the 
previous year; and to the high level of domestic prices, 
which made importing profitable. But, in the Board’s 


view, the basic reason for Japan’s unbalanced economic 
position lay in the increase in domestic consumption, 
which rose by 16 percent in 1951-53 and by 13 percent 
in 1953-54. In the latter year per capita income was 
up by 100 yen and per capita imports were up by 17 
yen. The Economic Counsel Board believes that the 
remedy is to reduce consumption, and recommends 
further contraction of both government spending and 
private investment. 
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JAPAN’S NEW ORDER IN EAST ASIA: Its Rise and Fall, 
1937-45. By F. C. Jones. New York and London: Oxford 
University Press, for the Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 1954. 498 pp. $6.10. 


This study of the development and application of Japanese 
foreign polic; from 1937-1945 is admirable from the point 
of view of form as well as content. It is extensively docu- 
mented from a wide variety of sources, with the text fre- 
quently given important enlargement as well as verification 
in the footnotes. Somewhat under half of the volume is de- 
voted to consideration of the effect of Japan’s embroilment 
in China with regards to its relations with Germany, Russia 
and the Western democracies. Substantial attention is also 
given to the effect of the southward movement on the rela- 
tions of Japan, Britain and the United States. In these 
respects the volume is essentially a study in diplomatic history 
and foreign policy. The foreign policy treatment is, however, 
preceded by a competent summary treatment of the political 
situation in Japan in and after 1937 as it affected policy 
formulation. The author also brings out the weakening effects 
on policy formulation of the rivalry for power and dominion 
among the several continental commands. The two chapters 
(XI, XII) on Greater East Asia also fall outside the pattern 
of diplomatic history. In these chapters Dr. Jones throws 
considerable light on Japan’s political and organizational ac- 
tivities during the war in the pre-war French, Dutch, American 
and British colonies and in Thailand. 

In a final chapter Dr. Jones draws his own conclusions 
from the record as he has examined it. Space prevents an 
adequate summary here of his summary and conclusions. All 
that can be done is to suggest that this chapter deserves 
thoughtful reading today, especially as the author concerns 
himself with the whys and what-might-have-beens of British 
and American policy. There is ample food for thought in the 
opening paragraph of this chapter. “The tragic history of 
Eastern Asia since 1937,” the author writes, “provokes the 
ironic reflection that had all the Powers concerned been con- 
sciously working to promote the triumph of Communism in 
that region, they could hardly have been more successful in 
largely achieving this result. Of recent years much has been 
said and written in condemnation of the policy of the De- 
mocracies, in particular that of the United States, as having 
furthered that end. But it must not be forgotten that the 
principal contributor to the victory of Communism in China 
and to the heightened menace of Communism elsewhere in 
the Far East was none other than Japan herself. If it be. 


true, as Oliver Cromwell declared, that none goes so far as 
he who knows not whither he is going, it also often happens 
that the destination reached is apt to be vastly different from 
the intended and desired one” (p. 450). 
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THE MANGO SEASON, By Kathryn Grondahl. New York: 
Wm. Morrow & Co. 1954. 247 pp. $3.50. 


This novel is concerned with a few days during which the 
foreign colony in Bangkok is held in suspense by a political 
coup which fails, and the leading figure who barely es- 
capes with his life. Nearly all the Siamese characters in this 
story are distantly related to the reigning house; but there is 
no “palace revolution.” New factors in Siamese society are 
the enhanced role of the American Embassy and the desire 
of young people for Fulbright fellowships. Not so new but 
liable to be forgotten unless brought to our attention as vividly 
as it is in this story is the role which personal idiosyncrasies 
and personal relations play in Far Eastern diplomacy. Not 
only the heads of the foreign legations but also the lesser 
ranks, members of the press, professionally employed foreigners, 
and visiting American Congressmen play their part in the 
never ending drama. Mrs. Grondahl displays in this first 
novel keen observation and sensitiveness to the suppressed 
feelings of the hard-working human links in the relations be- 
tween East and West. 
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FORTHCOMING IPR BOOKS 


ECONOMIC CHANGE IN THAILAND SINCE 1850. 
By James C. Ingram. Stanford: Stanford University 
Press. 1954. 270 pp. $5.00. 


MALAYA, INDONESIA, BORNEO AND ‘THE PHIL- 
IPPINES. An Economic Geography. By Charles 
Robequain. Translated by E. D. Laborde. London 
and New York: Longmans, Green and Co. 1954. 464 
pp. $6.00. 
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